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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Background 

On July 6, 1939, Eastern Airlines began scheduled air mail 
service between two points using a rotary -wing type aircraft. This 
experiment which lasted approximately one year flew mail from the Camden 
Airport in New Jersey across the Delaware River to the rooftop of the 
Philadelphia Post Office. The aircraft was a Kellett ICD -IB autogyro. 

It was not a pure rotary -wing craft as we know today’s helicopters to 
be. It differed in that instead of achieving both lift and forward 
propulsion from the overhead rotor, the autogyro received its lift from 
the rotor while forward flight was provided solely by a propeller mounted 
forward on the fuselage revolving in a vertical plane. Nevertheless, 
this service became the first scheduled service utilizing rotary -wing 
aircraft.'*' 

On April 15, 1941, Igor Sikorsky flew the first officially 
recorded rotor helicopter flight in the United States. The one hour and 
fifteen second experimental flight took place at Stratford, Connecticut 
(now the home of United Aircraft’s Sikorsky Aircraft Division) in a 

P 

V ought -Sikorsky VS-300A. This aircraft was a pure helicopter. Although 

•*"R. E. G. Davies, A History of the World's Airlines (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1964), p. 473. 

%.S., Civil Aeronautics Board (hereafter to be abbreviated CAB), 
"Milestones , " H andbook of Airline Statistics 1969 (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1969), p. 433. 
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underpowered compared to today's helicopter, it featured the familiar 
single main rotor overhead to provide lift, forward flight, and 
directional control; and a smaller tail rotor at the after end of the 
craft to counteract the main rotor's torque. 

Both of these historical events made the public aware of the 
unique possibilities of commercial helicopter passenger service. 

However, further experimentation and the priorities of World War II 
delayed implementation of this new facet of air transportation. 

The termination of the war brought many changes over the pre-war 
style of living. Among these changes were the technological developments 
of the aircraft industry that allowed safe, comfortable, and fast long- 
distance air travel. In addition to this change, the large production 
facilities that were used to build trucks and tanks were easily converted 
to the production of automobiles. And, finally, the pent-up consumer 
demand, stimulated by increased disposable income and liberal credit 
policies, resulted in the tremendous expansion of both of these indus- 
tries. But the growth of these transportation segments soon resulted 
in a problem that set the stage for the birth of commercial helicopter 
passenger service. 

It was noticed as early as 1949 that one of the most serious 
deterrents to air transportation was the time consuming surface travel 
between an airline passenger's origin and/or destination and the air- 
port. This was caused by the lack of convenient public transportation 
systems and the crowded conditions on the highways. Neither problem 
could be readily solved. To expedite the traffic flow between these 

•H/elch L. Pogue, "Helicopter's Air Power Role Misunderstood," 
Aviation Week . February 28, 1949, p. 22. 
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three points, air transportation seemed to be the only alternative, but 
obviously conventional fixed-wing aircraft could not be utilized on the 
downtown to outlying airport segment. And airport traffic area delays 
on certain short -distance airport to airport segments would cancel out 
the fixed-wing aircraft's speed. 

The helicopter, although relatively slow and limited in carrying 
capacity and range when compared to conventional aircraft, had the one 
key advantage over fixed-wing aircraft that suited it for intra-city and 
airport flights — the ability to take off and land vertically, thus allow- 
ing flight operations from small, confined areas such as downtown heli- 
ports atop buildings and on small plots at ground level. Its relatively 
slow speed vould be compensated for by its direct access and its own 
flight pattern in airport traffic areas that would free it from traffic 
control delays. 

With the helicopter's potential realized, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board — the economic regulator of the air transportation industry --began 
authorizing commercial helicopter passenger service in large, densely 
populated metropolitan areas of the country. The Board granted the 
Yellow Cab Company a three-year permit in 1947 to operate two routes: 
between the Cleveland Municipal Airport and a terminal point in downtown 
Cleveland, and between the airport and the suburb of Euclid, Ohio. This 
experiment in intra-city helicopter service was to utilize Sikorsky S-51 
helicopters^ and was authorized to carry only passengers and property.^ 

•'•Charles Gablehouse , Heli co pters and Autogiros (New York: J. B. 

Lippincott Company, 1967), pp. 183-84. 

O 

See Appendix for aircraft descriptions and specifications. 

*7 

°Chsrles Adams, "Great Lakes Area Granted Helicopter Feeder 
Services," Aviation Week , September 15, 1947, p. 49, 
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However, the CAB eventually revoked the Yellow Cab certificate because 
of that company's failure to use it.- 1 - This was caused by the lack of a 
suitable helicopter to perform passenger service, and the absence of a 
mail authorization from the CAB that made it difficult to attract 

p 

financing to launch the service. 

Another experiment in airport -city helicopter taxis was conducted 
by Skyways Corporation in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1947. Using three 
Sikorsky S-51 helicopters, the route v/as a three-mile flight from a down- 
town rooftop building to Logan International Airport. This service was 

*Z 

discontinued because of an inability to achieve a profitable load factor 
--a problem that v/as to plague commercial helicopter service operators 
for some time to come. 

The first sustained commercial helicopter service was provided 
by a firm called Los Angeles Airways (LAA) . Founded by a group of 
businessmen on May 11, 1944, the Civil Aeronautics Board granted the 
company a three -year temporary certificate on May 23, 1947, to carry 
mail and cargo. LAA became the first regularly scheduled helicopter 
service when it began operation on October 1, 1947.^ Passenger service 
was begun on July 5, 1951, making LAA the first regularly scheduled 
helicopter airline. ^ 

^-"LAA Readies Passenger Copter Service," Aviation Week , July 23, 
1951, p. 56. 

^Selig Altschul, "CAB Faces Helicopter Problem," Aviation Week , 
January 9, 1950, p. 35. 

^"Hov to Cut Ground Travel Time," Aviation Week , July 4, 1949, 

p. 43. 

^Davies, World's Airlines , p. 474. 

^CAB, "Major CAB Actions," Handbook 1969 , p. 462. 
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Since that time three more large scale helicopter airlines were 
formed — New York Airways (NYA) , Chicago Helicopter Airways (CHA), and Son 
Francisco-Oakland Helicopter Airlines (SFO) . Los Angeles Airways, plus 
these three, established the standard in commercial helicopter passenger 
service. Therefore, it was the responsibility of these four companies 
to prove that helicopters could provide convenient and economically 
sound service in the intra-city and city -to -airport markets. 

Statement of the Research Question 

The main research question of this thesis is "How have the four 
certified operational commercial helicopter passenger companies performed 
since their founding? 

The subsidiary questions leading to the answer of the main 
research question are: 

1. How have the four helicopter companies developed since their 
inception? 

2. What has been the economic performance of the companies, 
individually and as a group?. 

3. What role has the Civil Aeronautics Board played in scheduled 
commercial helicopter service? 

4. What role have the commercial airlines played in scheduled 
commercial helicopter service? 

Scope of the Study 

This study will briefly describe the evolution of helicopter 
transportation from its beginning until 1970, with a focus on the four 
major helicopter airlines: Los Angeles Airways, New York Airways, 

Chicago Helicopter Airways, and San Francisco-Oakland Helicopter 
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Airlines. The descriptions will emphasize the chronological highlights 
in each airline's development rather than the details of operation. In 
addition, pertinent information such as routes, types of aircraft 
utilized, fares, and heliport availability will be included. This over- 
view will give the reader some idea of the makeup of helicopter operations. 

The economics of this portion of the transportation system are 
limited to those aspects of helicopter operations that will provide 
sufficient information for the reader to evaluate the helicopter's 
performance. Again, details felt to be interesting but not essential to 
understanding have been eliminated. 

Two of the most influential segments of the federal government in 
the development of the commercial helicopter airlines have been the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Congress. Consequently, discussion will be 
restricted to these two segments. However, mention of other departments 
of the government, such as the military, will be noted when applicable. 

Method of Analysis and the Research 
Methods Utilized 

It will be noted in the next section of this chapter that the 
subsidiary questions have been arranged in an order that will facilitate 
the answering of the main research question. Each chapter is a reflection 
of a subsidiary question. Each subsidiary question will provide more 
information upon which a valid conclusion can be stated in the end. 

Information for this study was obtained from secondary sources 
using 5x8 cards. Reproduced copies of the source were used when the 
needed data was so voluminous that copying by hand would have been 
impractical. Primary sources we re utilized initially, but it was soon 
discovered that information being given by those sources was identical 
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to that found in the secondary sources. In that light, it was felt that 
time end energy could be saved without any loss of validity by forgoing 
interviews and correspondence. 

The locations of these secondary sources were the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board (CAB), the Naval Air Systems Command of the Department of the 
Navy, the District of Columbia and the Fairfax County libraries. The 
first two libraries just mentioned were of primary importance. The CAB 
provided the statistical data pertaining to the four companies' operations 
while the Naval Air Systems Command library provided information on their 
history through periodicals dated back to the commencement of operations. 
The specific sources of information were government publications, 
periodicals, books relating to air transportation, and trade publications. 

Organization of the Study 

Chapter Two will provide an historical perspective of the heli- 
copter manufacturing industry and the four helicopter operators. It 
will trace the development of each from the beginning to the present. 
Highlights and significant aspects in their growth will be noted, along 
with a description of the airline in terms of route structure, fares, 
heliports, and the type of helicopters utilized. 

Chapter Three will examine the techniques that are used in 
evaluating the economic performance of an airline. In that discussion, 
salient points concerning helicopter operations will be brought out and 
a comparison among the operators' performance will be made. 

Chapter Four will be concerned with the role that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board played in the helicopter airlines' development and 



growth. 
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Chapter Six will establish pertinent conclusions based on 
information provided in the previous chapters and recommendations based 



on the conclusions. 



CHAPTER II 



HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
The Industry 

It is essential that some discussion of commercial helicopter 
passenger service be first devoted to the helicopter manufacturing 
industry. By doing so, a better understanding of some of the diffi- 
culties encountered by this unique service will be provided. 

As has been the case in most aviation developments , the pressures 
of hot and cold wars stimulated all aspects of helicopter progress. 

World War II prompted further experimentation in vertical take-off and 
landing aircraft following Igor Sikorsky's VS -300 flight in 1941. 

Another pioneer in this field, Frank Piasecki, later built and flew the 

-1 

second successful United States helicopter in 1943, although his air- 
craft did not participate in the war. Only three helicopter types were 
ordered in quantity during the war, and all were built by Sikorsky. 

They were 130 R-4's, sixty -five R-5's, and 200 R-6's.^ These aircraft 
were very much like the original VS -300 except that the cockpit was 
enclosed and space was provided for two passengers. The Army, Navy, and 
Coast Guard restricted these models to light emergency transport and 

^Philip Siekman, "The Big New Whirl in Helicopters," Fortune , 
April, 1966, p. 127. 

^Alexander McSurely, "Helicopter Industry Gets First Big 
Orders," Aviation Week , October 9, 1950, p. 12. 
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rescue,-* - because of their small size and limited lifting capacity due to 
their underpowered reciprocating engines. On January 3, 1944, the first 
helicopter mission of mercy was performed by a Coast Guard R-4. This 
helicopter carried blood plasma from New York City to the destroyer 
USS Turner, which had suffered an explosion off of Sand Hook, New Jersey, 

O 

incurring over 100 casualties. The first combat aircrew helicopter 
rescue took place in Burma in April, 1944. An Army R-4 lifted three 
injured liaison airplane aircrewmen from the jungle behind enemy lines. 
The state of technological development of the helicopter at this time is 
revealed when you consider that this R-4 was required to make three trips 
to rescue each crewman. This was necessitated by the high altitude and 

high temperatures aggravating an already limited "power -available" 

3 

engine. 

With the advent of atomic weapons, the military realized the 
danger of massing their military forces in a central location. In the 
future, tactical forces would have to be dispersed to prevent total 
annihilation by a single weapon. The dispersion, however, prompted the 
requirement of increased mobility--a requirement that the Marine Corps 
found could be met by the helicopter. In 1947 they established the first 
experimental helicopter squadron to test the new combat technique of 
vertical assaults to complement their World War II -proven amphibious 
assaults.^ Encouraged by this development and by Air Force requirements 

^Ben S. Lee, ed. , 1959 Aviation Facts and Figures , Aviation 
Industries Association of America, Inc. (Washington, D.C.: Lincoln 

Press, Inc., 1959), p. 79. 

^"Famous Firsts , " 1970 Sikorsky Aircraft Calendar . 

3 Ibid. 



%jee , 1959 Aviation Facts and Figures , p. 79. 
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for rescue aircraft, the helicopter manufacturing industry produced 307 
aircraft to meet the military’s needs from 1946 to 1950.^ 

But for all the technological developments of the helicopter in 
the postwar period, the rotorcraft was still considered more of a 

. . potential force than a present factor ...” and ". . .at the 
present stage of evolution the helicopter had now reached essentially 
the same point of development which fixed-wing aircraft had reached at 
the outbreak of World War I . . . The problems of greater load 
carrying capacity, longer range, and improved performance were still 
troubling its progress; and the price of a helicopter was rising, 
rather than falling, due to increasing design complexity, and labor and 
material costs. And this was in spite of growing military procurement 
and commercial sales. 

Commercial sales of helicopters following the war consisted of 
only small types, usually a converted military model, seating from two 
to five persons. These models were about the size of Sikorsky's S-51 
which became the first helicopter to be licensed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for commercial operations. The S-51 entered production in 1946.^ 
In the postwar period from 1946 to 1950, the great majority of these 
aircraft in the commercial field were being used for agricultural 

Gerald J. McAllister , ed., 1970 Aerospace Facts and Figures , 
Aerospace Industries Association of America, Inc. (New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, 1970), p. 34. 

o 

Albert B. Smyser, "Helicopter's Air Power Implications," 

Aviation Week , February 23, 1948, p. 39. 

^Robert McLarren, "Helicopter Progress is Revealed,” Aviation 
Week , May 3, 1948, p. 13. 

^Leonard Bridgman, ed., Jane's All The World's Aircraft 1949- 
1950 (New York; The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949), p. 277c. 
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purposes such as crop dusting and spraying for disease control, aerial 
and geological surveying, mapping, power line patrols, off-shore drilling 
service, prospecting, rescue, and police purposes.-*- The commercial 
flying of passengers on a scheduled basis v/as authorized during this 
period for some carriers, but the CAB withheld such authority for LAA, 
CHA, and NYA because of the experimental nature of rotary -wing aircraft, 
and the very limited carrying capacity. But mail service on a regular 
pattern was begun. 

It wasn’t long, therefore, before commercial operators began 
demanding larger vertical-lift aircraft to carry larger loads of mail 
and cargo,- and passengers to increase their revenue. The three giants 
of the helicopter production industry at that time --Bell, Piasecki, and 
Sikorsky — announced their willingness to provide commercial versions of 
their craft, which were military oriented. Only Piasecki had a model 
large enough to carry ten passengers, but this was not available to 
commercial operators.** However, the limiting factor in the development 
of these larger commercial versions were the armed forces, whose per- 
mission to produce such aircraft was necessary beforehand. In addition, 
some aviation experts thought that the chances were slim that any of 
the manufacturers could stand the costly tooling expense unless they 
received substantial orders for the large models from the military to 
overshadow the price penalty caused by low production.^ 

^ogue, "Helicopter's Role Misunderstood," p. 22. 

^Smyser, "Helicopter's Implications," p. 39. 

^Stanley L. Colbert, "Transport Helicopters Revealed," Aviation 
Week, November 7, 1949, p. 42. 
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The Korean War provided those substantial orders needed to 
employ the economies of scale in helicopter production. The years 1951 
and 1952 found a respective total of 360 and 983 helicopters produced 
for the military --a combined total that exceeded the number of units 
produced from 1941 to 1950 by sixty percent The vast majority of 
commercial operators did not benefit immediately from this expanded 
production. The war's demands for rotary -wing aircraft limited the 
supply and postponed the acquisition of the newer and larger helicopter 

O 

cargo versions. However, those commercial helicopter airlines operating 
on a schedule were authorized by the military to purchase a few of these 
new, larger capacity helicopters. This was prompted by the manufacturers' 
and military's need for operational data on its helicopters. Paradox- 
ically, even though the military was the largest user of helicopters, 
their low utilization rate at that time forced a dependence on the 
helicopter airlines for such information because their utilization rate 
was high. For example, in 1962, the military was fortunate if they 
utilized their helicopters an average of uhree hours per day while 
Chicago Helicopter Airways was using their equipment ten hours per day 
on the average. 

Sikorsky's S-55, a seven-passenger commercial version of the 
military's H-19, was the airline's answer to the replacement of the 
S-51. Developed during the Korean War, the S-55 was first used in 
airline traffic by New York Airways on October 15, 1952, to carry mail 

^McAllister, 1970 Aerospace Facts and Figures , p. 34. 

^McSurely, "First Big Orders," Aviation Week , pp. 12-13. 

^David A. Anderton, "Military Sparks Helicopter Growth Revival," 
Aviation Week , March 12, 1962, pp. 247-48. 
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initially, and then passengers the following summer. The S-55 became 
the first helicopter approved for commercial passenger operations . 

The termination of the Korean War found helicopter development 
at the 1920 stage of fixed-wing aircraft configuration.^ After eight 
years of commercial operations, complaints of high costs of purchase 
and operation were voiced. The American Helicopter Society urged that 
an . . engineer designing a transport helicopter should not be 
content with just producing a machine of the best possible speed or 
payload or range; but, instead, one that is capable of getting the 
highest possible profit for the commercial operator."^ Operators 
expressed the feeling that the helicopter industry had failed to work 
on the basic problems of the lack of large transport -type vehicles, the 
complexity and attendant high initial and operating costs, and the lack 
of all-weather capability. They felt that the major problem of that 
industry to meet the demand for efficient and economical machines was 
due to the multiplicity of projects and development loads it had 
accumulated under government contracts for the military.^ The Air 
Transport Association demanded that the industry design a helicopter 
specifically for airline use, rather than a military-oriented design. 5 

■*"CAB, "New Aircraft Types," Handbook 1969 , p. 488. 

o 

Irving Stone, "Military Copter Success Spurs Civil Use," 
Aviation Week , March 15, 1954, p. 143. 

^Claude 0. Witze, "Helicopter Builders Grapple With Costs," 
Aviation Week , July 5, 1954, p. 13. 

^"Volume of Complaints Measures Need for Helicopters," Aviation 
Week , February 25, 1957, p. 262. 

^Claude 0. Witze , "Airlines Demand 'Practical' Helicopters," 
Aviation Week , September 3, 1956, p. 39. 
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Another often-voiced demand was that multi-engine aircraft be 
produced. • It was realized early by the commercial helicopter airline 
operators that if safe flight operations in the center of congested 
metropolitan areas were to be initiated, more than one engine would be 
required. The unique ability of a helicopter to autorotate or make a 
controlled, unpowered glide to a landing would be precluded by high 
buildings, traffic and pedestrians. The only alternative would be the 
addition of another engine to back up a failed engine so that a stricken 
craft could continue powered f light. ^ 

To meet these demands in some part, efforts to adapt the long- 

p 

established gas turbine to helicopters were begun in 1954. The major 
advantages to be realized in this adaptation were: 

1. Increased power. 

2. Increased fuel economy. 

3. Increased durability. 

4. Increased reliability. 

5. Lower noise level. 

6. Reduced vibration level. 

3 

7. Reduced maintenance costs. 

The Sikorsky S-58 and the Boeing-Vertol (formerly known as 
Piasecki) V-44 helicopters were put into service in 1956 and 1958, 

^•"Backs Copters for Inter-city Hauls," Aviation Week , May 8, 

1950, p. 43. 

%j. J. Nutall, "Gas Turbine Improves Performance," Aviation 
Week , June 27, 1955, pp. 28-33. 

^"GB Says Turbines Best for Copters," Aviation Week, November 22, 
1954, p. 20. 



